The  Old  Mother  and  Her  Army: 

The  A«silalive  Strategies 
of  Mary  Harris  Jones 

By  Pat  Creech  Scholten 

,  ,  jr  OTHER  Jones'  is  one  of  the  most  forceful  and  pic- 
•  •  l\  /■  turesque  figures  in  the  labor  movement,”  Clarence 
XVA  Darrow  wrote  in  1925.’  Remembered  by  militant 
unionists  and  recently  discovered  by  a  new  generation  of  radicals, 
Mary  Harris  Jones  continues  to  be  a  popular  heroine  today.3  During 
her  fifty  years  as  a  labor  organizer,  she  created  a  sensation  wherever 
she  went.  Her  activities  and  jailings  even  into  her  eighties  won  her 
wide  newspaper  coverage.  “She  captured  the  imagination  of  Ameri¬ 
can  workers  as  no  other  woman  has  yet  done,”  Tim  Tippett,  a 
chronicler  of  the  labor  movement,  wrote.4  To  her  enemies,  she  was 
“an  anarchist,”  “a  she-devil,”  “a  stormy  petrel  of  labor,”  “grand¬ 
mother  of  agitators,"  and  “the  most  dangerous  woman  in  America.” 
To  one  admiring  observer  she  was  “a  dynamic,  go-to-hell  type  with 
a  bagful  of  tricks  and  a  vocabulary  that  caused  many  a  mule  skinner 
to  hang  his  head  in  shame  .  .  .  .”s 

Delighting  in  her  “hell-cat"  image.  Mother  Jones  lived  up  to 
r  n  a  me.  Once  introduced  by  a  professor  as  “a  great  humanitarian,” 
'he  quickly  corrected  him.  “Git  it  right,"  she  interrupted.  “I’m  not 
:  humanitarian.  I'm  a  hell-raiser.”  But  to  the  working  classes,  she 
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-•  w  .-rren  in*  I  -  mu  lustier  the  Persuasion  of  Mary  Harris  Jones.  Ella 
•  P  •/  s  mv. .1* man.  K<»se  Pastor  Stokes,  and  Elirabeth  Gurley  Flynn." 

1  f.  i  hr  ..«!  I«V»,  died  Silver  Nprmtt.  Maryland.  1930.  Her  career  as  a 

. .  -  hi  the  Knights  of  labor  in  the  IM 70s.  Her  organizing  activities 

.  ■  m  an  independent  walking  delegate"  continued  until  the  1120s  when 
1 '  "»n»  v.  M.f  ,i  primarily  identified  with  sinking  miners  of  Colorado  and 

«  -  .  •  -gfc  »he  w  rkrd  with  mill,  railroad,  and  streetcar  workers  or  wherever 

•  *-.*  »i  .  i  wi  ng  •  THr  Aulithlogr»ii'h}  of  Mother  lonr <  edited  bv 

|  »  P»*  -  »nd  wor.  a  foreword  hs  Clarence  Darrow.  was  recently  reissued. 

•  d.  <<sj  r  iu.  ,.aph»  bs  I  red  Thompson  tChtcagn,  11721  A  rreent 

M  -•  /»••*!  rfce  Miner  I  4rtgrl  A  rowan  by  Dale  Ictberling  (Carbon- 
taw-as  I*  «  Se«  •>«  fkr  PloiiHNn  of  fmoliun  Alogrupht  and  the  fsorte- 


At  *  It  i*TJ.  p  |  reports  that  pap  posters  in  Appalachta 
■  •  I  he  Guevara,  hei  Mother  Jones  Sow  her  words  and 
*«ig  a  new  gefsetaison  of  Appalachians  struggle  tow  aid  a 
>ra»«  two  ps.hiK  atwios  nhhh  telle. t  this  new  interest 
-we.  f^pM  h  —  Mr*  It  rliteii  end  Hit  I  pew  he  >  ed  by 
«  l**h  I<d  M.ke.  faen  Is  Appwfwv See  bs  Ketth  lv» 
f*  evil  a  rvpeuM  of  an  anutr  whaeh  ongmaity  appeared 
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was  the  revered  •Mother  who  had  adopted  the 
••children"  when  her  own  family  had  been  lost  in  0rker*  h 
place  of  residence  was  "wherever  there  is  a  goodT'^"1*-  C 
wrong."'  an  expression  of  her  philosophy  of  life  as  Wl.,,  8ht  agaiJ 
chean  penchant  for  black-or-white  absolutes.  Her  mot|dS  !lCr  M*ni. 
thc  dead  and  fight  like  hell  for  the  living.”  0:  prav 


Mistress  of  Epithet 


- —  t 

Contemporaries  of  Mother  Jones  refer  to  her  “s  i 
(she  herself  termed  it  "classic"  or  “classic  French")  and'h  1langUa8e” 
of  “  Hell .  .  .  with  no  more  effort  than  she  said  ‘ethyer’  **  Casy  Use 
She  once  told  Frank  Walsh,  the  Chairman  of  the  Housed 

Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  "When  l  Kepresen- 


ic  once  told  frank  waisn,  the  Chairman  of  the  House  of  R 
tatives' Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  "When  J  p  cpresen- 
I  am  not  a  very  polite  character.”8  In  fact,  the  most  disTi^^  Up’ 
feature  of  the  rhetoric  of  this  grandmotherly  Victorian  "gu,shlng 
dressed  in  black  silk  and  white  lace,  was  her  use  of  the  Wh° 
epithet.  She  could  no!  resist  punctuating  her  remarks  with  Tnith? 
and  epigrams  even  in  the  presence  of  Presidents  Theodor,  »  P  hets 
the  on, >  President  who  refused  to  see  her.  did  no.  esca  "  ^7“' 
-poke  of  -Teddy,  the  monkey  chaser,"  suggesting  a  Pre  Id 
interested  in  African  safaris  than  the  nee*  of  Am  S'dent  more 
Th-  by  the  standards  of  the  time,  she  Earned  h 

fbc  profane  Joan  of  Arc."  ’  1  nud  ^er  0Wn  ePilhet: 

"■•le:  ,TTS  °riginaled  in  her 

:  N':  “rg  mizer.  Her  world  w  T  bv  her  ,ong  experience  as 

’  •  '  '  people  who  lovc  truTh-  T  H  IW0  kindS  °f  pc0plc: 
m,c'  of  my  class.”  Most  r  i  a"d  lhose  whom  shc  labeled 
Ppl‘“l  indiwrimin  Ji  '’cr  cp,,hc,s  Wcr*  impersonal  and 

.  .  ‘  . . .  hkcr  h’’.vs  She  often  spoke  of 

*.\£.  -  .  r"‘"  Mud.,.  Is.  ,,1.-7";  hurglars  leapitalists]." 

.r*j  “  h)^our  Itwycis  v  '“lehcrs  |vulturcs|,"  "Steel 

"sewer  ra 

—  p  >  bp  “Unit  poodle  dogs," 
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\li<KN  of  war,"  “bloodhounds,"  ;ind  "curs."  Wives  of  the  “money 
powers"  were  called  self-indulgent  “parasites”— “a  group  of  damn 
cats  She  was  less  caustic  toward  “poor  little  sheriffs,"  “little  peg-leu 
-c|uires,  "Sunday-school  fellows,"  and  ‘lickspittles.”  Inspired  by  her 
stylistic  genius,  her  enemies  replied  in  kind. 


Her  Agitalivc  Strategies 

Mother  Jones’  hell-raising  strategies  had  two  aims:  to  bolster  the 
'Pints  and  goals  of  the  working  classes  and  to  expose  their  exploita- 
'  "  b>  ma"a«ement.  In  its  tribute  to  Mother  Jones  upon  her  death 
.  ..ge  one  hundred,  the  New  York  Times  concluded,  “Hers  were  the 
ocs  o  a  pioneer.  Exploiting  settings  and  circumstances,  she 

^  r  <  u  f°r  reV°,Ution;  she  dcvised  her  strategies  in- 

Zotilln  °7u  SP0t'  She  shocked  ,he  and  aroused  the 
'  nt  of  her  most  frightening  expressions  was  “1  think  1  will 

haonTi  3  m-,,C  PUblidty  ”  AdmirinS  newspapermen  usually  were 
nappy  to  oblige. 

"1“  Vehlcles  of  Molh"  J°"«  generally  fall  into  four 
f  .  :  a£eams  of  poverty,  ’  public  encounters  with  manage- 

to  f r  ends  Z  °  :  PUb'iC  SpeechCS'  and  wr'lings'  including  letters 

late  in  h  r  iT  T  'hC  li,IW  infers  from  jail,  and 

hi>  •  h  -n  ,h8  lfh  3  dra,mallc  aulobl°graphy.  Although  her  activities 
have  been  the  subject  of  several  historical  studies,  the  nature  and 

ltd  h"  and  rhetorical  strategies  have  not  been  con- 

rius  topic  will  be  the  focus  of  this  discussion. 

>  H'.s  J°nCS  bCS‘  rcmembered  for  what  the  New 

Hcfnlt  ,  P°Veny-  Prions  of  the  ill-used.” 

,  ThT,  crn,y-iwo da>  "March  «* *e  mu,  chi,. 

-bnh  she  led  mill-munglcd  children  on  a  125  mile  march 
»■'  summer  home  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 

.  '  . . .  “f  a'„IU  labor  During  her  speeches  » 

’ .  ‘  M>  'hc  ‘“'uld  h"IJ  “P  »  'icklv  or  angled  child,  and 
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she  once  arranged  the  children  in  an  empty  circus  WaBon 
„u.jr  bondage,  demonstrating  her  resourcefulness.  Some  0f  u°  sho* 
eants  included  a  dishpan  brigade.  mop-and-broom  bri»  ,  ' r  Pa8- 

singing-mothers-wailing-babies  jail  disruption  tactic,  and  h  lhe 
numerous  marches  at  the  head  of  striking  miners.  Each  p-  .  0wn 
vited  confrontations,  jailings,  and  publicity.  p  8cant  in- 

Mother  Jones  relished  her  public  role  as  tormentor  of 
pressor  class.  Each  occasion  gave  her  an  opportunity  to  ^  °p‘ 
her  gift  for  invective  and  to  demonstrate  her  sharp  wit.  MuclTT^ 
later  fame  rests  on  her  fearless  verbal  exchanges  in  these  enco  °f  ^ 
which  she  enjoyed  recalling.  Of  course,  in  her  version,  MotherT^’ 
was  always  heroine  of  the  day;  her  oppressors,  outwitted  a 
speechless,  could  only  jail  her.  Aside  from  the  “money  poW  ef,! 
she  regarded  many  who  opposed  her  as  wayward  children  es  WCrS’ ' 
the  "boys  of  the  militia”  whom  she  considered  as  members^'3^ 
working  classes;  she  often  gave  them  apples  and  shared  her  food  *!! 
them.  Their  officers  she  regarded  in  another  light.  “Don’t  come  baT" 
a  stern  Captain  warned  her  as  he  put  her  aboard  a  train  for  nP 
If  I  don't  feel  like  it,  I  won’t,”  said  Mother  Jones.13  nVer' 

Her  quick  wit  and  resourcefulness  were  as  evident  in  her  public 

"r:1  - 

learned  speak  ex.emn  ,  Sovemors.  By  necessity,  she  had 

h-r  her  invention  *  ""  ‘°  USe  'he  ma,erials  al 

Virginia,  her  ™ s,el»  of  Capitol  in  West 

■'  »■*'  Mother  Jones  dXeS  ‘"Nhe  V'  ''M°UnlaineeR 

10  IMl  audience  that  «  1  Now>  1  want  «°  state  right 

"  «P  'ha.  inseript,.,,,  '  g°'ng  10  makt;  that  good  or  we  will 

'  L-Zr,*'*™  c,’nvictions  made  a  script 
,  "  "ffraei.t,  iv,  ,  '  r‘|,'’r,cr  described  her  speaking 


‘  ■  m  19,4  “’  r,CT  dC5Crihcd  speaking 

facts  !  Ws  spoke  an  ij  and  a 

•  "ho  introduced  htr  ""  5pc‘,kmg; 

I,  m  ,hc  wortyf  km  1  on,y  one  talk  b>  the 
"  *■»  ihh  *urnri%m  .  ‘  1  J,mc%  %l*Med  in,  beginning 

•  - -  *  "  '«<*  he,  nearly  two  hours 


k,t  *ho  introduced  h  '  *°,n*  “ 

"  *«  «...  . .  ' 1,hcf  J‘>ncs  stm 
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lo  tell  the  women  nil  about  it."  ’  One  suffragist  questioned  whether 
women  could  ensure  free  speech  in  the  streets,  as  Mother  Jones  ad¬ 
vocated,  without  the  vote.  Demonstrating  her  ability  to  compose  a 
uim,  memorable  epigram  on  the  spot,  even  at  age  eighty-four. 
Mother  Jones  answered  "cheerfully":  “I  have  no  vote  .  .  .  and  I’ve 
raised  hell  all  over  this  country."16 

fhc  wit  of  Mother  Jones  took  a  different  turn  when  she  spoke 
to  the  "uncomfortable"  as  opposed  to  the  “comfortable”  suffragists. 
Speaking  to  striking  coal  miners  caught  in  a  life-or-dcalh  situation, 
her  analogies  and  epigrams  took  on  an  elevated  seriousness.  An 
example  of  her  eloquence  in  a  trying  situation  was  a  speech  she  gave 
at  a  convention  of  quarreling  miners  of  the  northern  and  southern 
coal  fields  of  Colorado.  In  her  autobiography  she  relates  the  speech: 

Brothers.'  I  said,  ‘you  English  speaking  miners  of  the  northern 
fields  promised  your  southern  brothers,  seventy  per  cent  of  whom  do 
not  speak  English,  that  you  would  support  them  to  the  end.  Now  you 
arc  asked  to  betray  them,  to  make  a  separate  settlement  .  .  .  You 
arc  all  miners,  fighting  a  common  cause,  a  common  master.  The  iron 
heel  feels  the  same  to  all  flesh.  Hunger  and  suffering  and  the  cause 
of  your  children  bind  more  closely  than  a  common  tongue  .  .  .  .’  ”'7 

But  it  took  the  “damnable,  infamous”  conditions  of  the  Paint 
<  reck  District  coal  fields  of  West  Virginia  in  1912  to  arouse  Mother 
J  " c s  to  the  total  indignation  she  needed  to  reach  her  peak  as  an 
‘  rjtor  in  her  fifty  years  as  a  labor  organizer.  5  Mine  operators’  use  of 
■»'”  -  •'  cuards  to  deny  miners  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly  along 
r  *  -  r<  mJs  and  places,  the  twenty-five  murders  of  guards  and 
c  •  /  nv  ,md  assaults  on  women  brought  Mother  Jones  hurrying  to 
me  ..i  I  Wist  Virginia."  On  the  Charleston  levee,  she  addressed 
"  :  nunc  r*  m  a  speech  that  "veered  close  to  violence,”  a  charge  she 
•  : '.-Turd  One  eyewitness  described  Mother  Jones  and  her 
S'  might  have  been  any  coal  miner's  wife  ablaze  with 
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righteous  fury  who,,  her  brood  was  in  danger.  Her  voice  shri., 
nM,  shook  her  fist  nt  the  coal  operators,  the  mine  guards  ,h  ed  as 
♦fficiids  .  .  She  prayed  and  cursed  and  pleaded,  raising  her  a  Uni°n 
and  trembling  hands,  asking  heaven  to  bear  witness.  She 
u-n  full  skirts  and  a  black  shawl  and  her  tiny  bonnet  bobbed  '  °n8' 
down  as  she  harangued  the  crowd.  The  miners  love  it  and  l-^  and 
cheered,  hooted,  and  even  cried  as  she  spoke  to  them.”30  dUghed- 

Two  weeks  later,  on  August  15,  1912,  Mother  Jones  and 
to  four  hundred  miners  assembled  at  the  Courthouse  steps  jn  c  k 
lesion  to  present  Governor  William  E.  Glasscock  with  a  d* 
calling  for  an  end  to  guard  rule.'  Surrounded  by  banners  whi  ^mand 
"Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  burned.  That  is  what  the  gOVeC  /Cad 
West  Virginia  is  doing"  and  "No  Russia  for  us.  To  hell  wuJT  °f 
guard  system,"  Mother  Jones  delivered  what  was  to  becom  h* 

mo"  famous  *P«ch”  >"  Ihia  "resolute  and  imaginative  speech  " 
lasting  one-and-one-half  hours,  she  poured  the  full  power  of  he  • 

rrame  and  eighty-three  years  into  an  attack  on  the  tyranny  of  the  rul 
mg  class  That  day  would  mark  history  with  "an  uprising  of  he 

jr?  *****  mastcr  she  promised.  "Mother"  and Z 

boss  were  ,n  full  agreement;  she  was  interrupted  at  leas,  fif," 

b>  la^,er.  and  shouts  of  Mo1her“  “ 

‘■■cr  keener.  through^ wide'nn'"  Cr°Wd-  Mo,her  J°nes  led 

he  ,milali,  „  of  thfJfn  P'“  and  '■'motions.  She  drew 

**  ■'  *°'C  wn,  dea-h  r  °wncrs  Wives  Ialki"?  to  their 

.!  'hal  'he  orig.n  ,ht.  hh  CnCC  ‘*Ui‘ed  d°W"  Whe"  She 
’'lln,(lhl)  '  Once,  ehe  ,h  m'ncmi'nt  was  “a  command 

w  'd  “'*>•  are  you  u  , ,  r“pl  >  ‘topped  and  peered  into 

Ha,  no,  tZ'ai  ,h."  Cigar  ,n  >OUr  *rubr 

•nn,,,  A'm>  She  .poke  ,,,  h  ,  Wirc  a  coll>ncl  or  general 

*m  w  ‘peaking  haph  "perience  in  the  labor 
= _ _  *  hl,ph"“^.  ‘he  Mid  "|  ha,,  lht 

*■  '  •" rgrywlr  -Mo  m4 

-  w  p-ITV?-'  IN  /T'  1  ••*•*«■*  •  '  • 
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PhhIs  "  hsscntinlly,  her  message  was  one  of  hope  for  the  coming 
in  Just  rial  revolution  which  she  believed  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  fore¬ 
told  1  he  emotional  climax  of  her  speech  came  when  she  predicted: 

"I  see  that  hour.  I  see  the  star  breaking  your  chains;  your  chains 
will  ho  broken,  men.  You  will  have  to  suffer  more  and  more,  but 
it  won’t  bo  long.  I'here  is  an  awakening  among  all  the  nations  of 
*hc  earth.”  She  closed  by  taking  up  a  collection  for  beer. 

I  he  l  nited  Mine  Workers  of  America  Journal  once  praised 
her  eloquence.  "She  can  carry  a  crowd  irresistibly  to  her  own  con- 
c  I  us  ions,  the  editor  asserted;  “She  can  rouse  an  audience  to  a 
frcn/\  of  enthusiasm.  .  .  .’’J'  Age  did  not  diminish  her  appeal.  Gov- 
or:K»r  Glasscock,  described  as  “a  frail,  former  schoolteacher  and 
lawyer.  did  little  to  meet  the  miners’  demands;  within  two  weeks 
N:  had  called  in  1.200  militiamen.  The  following  spring  Mother 
Jo-W'  spent  eighty-five  days  in  a  military  prison  for  her  continuous 
agnation  in  West  Virginia. 

Letters  from  Jail 

TV  correspondence  of  Mother  Jones  reveals  her  style,  for  she 
•  .is  she  talked.  In  a  scries  of  letters  typewritten  when  she  was 
v-irU  ninety.  she  told  R\an  Walker,1  the  Socialist  cartoonist,  of 
-aid  warriors  ‘  and  faithful  loyal  workers”  who  had  been  replaced  by 
-rw  element  that  is  in  and  around  Kansas  City  .  .  .  who  don’t 
to  a  row  of  pins"  and  of  various  "vulchers,”  "sentmentalists,” 
ar*.*  "Prrrr**  j!  educators  ’  |mc)  Rival  labor  organizers  were  as  likely 
t  Nr  iKt  »uhk.x:  *4  her  wrath  as  were  the  capitalists.  Her  letters 
y  '  men  especially  intense.  In  1913.  imprisoned  and  under 
c«a/inement  in  West  Virginia,  she  expressed  her  pent-up 
cm  >  .  n  mc»*  »c •  '  smuggled  to  the  outside  world  b>  the  friendly 
i.  * -W.ng  her  Vhe  openly  expressed  her  contempt  for  her 
•*  *  "h  Nrr  imul  cp«!het%.  reserving  a  few  for  “the  dear  well-fed 

*  *  im  sd  w.  nirJ  un  fft  v  ted  by  the  suffering  of  “us  poor  devils  ” 

m  V  f  spam  roused,  she  closes  this  letter  with  her  usual 

ft  pf4rs  cant  shut  me  up  s'ven  if  I  am  in  (ail  watched 
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Sometimes  Mother  Jones  expressed  herself  jn  . 
mid  caused  a  public  sensation.  In  a  telegram  to  $  ‘  "Cr  laneuac 
Kern,  who  was  conducting  an  inquiry  into  labor  „roh‘!tor  J°hn  N 
passioned  Mother  Jones  wrote:  “From  out  of  the  p’  an  im 
walls  of  Pratt.  West  Virginia,  where  I  have  walked  Itary  Prison' 
fourth  milestone  in  history.  I  send  you  the  groans  ,,er  my  eighty. 
heartaches  of  men.  women  and  children  as  I  have  heard  l  tCars  an<l 
state.  From  out  of  these  prison  walls,  I  plead  with  you  f  in  lhis 
of  this  nation,  to  push  that  investigation,  and  the  childr^  h°n°r 
will  rise  and  call  you  blessed."”  Reportedly,  the  friend0  yCl.Unborn 
the  message  and  declared:  "It's  fine  stuff,  Mother."  o'S0ldier  rcad 
so.  too.  Mother  Jones  was  happy  to  report  that  ‘the  Sen-  ^  thou8hl 
ington  told  me  that  in  fifty  years  nothing  had  ever  Wash* 

like  that  telegram."30  ck  the  Senate 

An  open  letter  smuggled  from  “the  Colorado  Militan,  n 
m  Walsenburg  caused  a  public  outcry  and  a  flood  of  len  a5t'le'' 
■ngton  m  1914.  "Let  the  nation  know,"  she  pleaded  "  ?  WaSh‘ 
let  my  friend  General  Francisco  Villa  know  that  dl  ’i ,  3nd ^esPeciaIly 
America  .  .  .  is  now  holding  ‘Mother’  JrL  U",ted  States  of 

underground  cell  surrounded'  with  sewer  rats  '"C°™mUnicado  in  an 

z  —  - - — -  zzzjgz 

M  f  Autobiography 

JS*  *£  ZtSSt  Z  °'d  and  "ear  *  -  Of  her 
t;  j  c  <cner*%  cunside®d  ln  ^PP  C,d  ,n  l925-  Although  her 

M  ',nd  her  hopes  for^eUMe  'able'  Shc  vividl*  recalls 

it'J"  ",ma,in"  Jb',ul  Iwr  life  !h'T  I  ,hC  WOrki"S  da^ 
•ell  „  V,  »u<  he,  ,tory  ,,  ‘hc,  bad  ®lvcn  before  in  Con- 

;  -"•<  ^ ^ ^ « 
read  manv  .  ^  *a'  better  i  ,,h  thc  eloquence  of  the 

I**0*  *  H*  #u,bon)  Her  1  lhi,n  shc  c,aimcd- 

. . .  e„  .,;cm'rcn,ai">  «"d 

-*  he.  ^rc‘">  to  he r  Xe  ‘,PPC‘"  H«  ««*■»■ 

*  a,C"-  her  W 

* *>  ** 

1  a|  >!Hif  mothers 
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tr;  .ihr  r**  f™m" «» — 

-r,  . .  M;^tor  r  ',hcy  adl’""Cd  11  - 

wive*.""  °  their  mothers  and  their 

famihCrSc^tcf  ware?m,CSn  hcr  W  and  their 

defiance  of  a  Colorado  governs  wLVu1110  t°f  TV'  R°Calling  hcr 
warned  West  Vinsinh  C.nTZ  r  ordcred  hcr  deported,  she 

"It  won’t  do  to  tamper  with  women  ont!**-  a..similar  movc- 

"A  man  is  a  fool  if  he  is  i  .>  '  K  "ght  meta1,  shc  declared, 

thing  Her  heroic  feats  to  ,cl1  *  woman  not  to  do  a 

wvent.es  and  eighties,  became  legend  ^  *7 

head  of  strikine  miners  l. •  8  a,I’m8ht  marches  at  the 

«*  "ish'  by  law  enforcement  officiaTs  ^rP°r,a,ion  in  lhe  ““le  of 
f*'  .  . . .  . . ary  inmate 

','“"7'  SCCnf  of  viole'>«  ;,nd  bloodshed  where  she  often  took 
.  th‘  '  ™Ce  pacin®  hcr  h;1nd  over  a  cannon,  alternately  outwit- 

a  "*  \Vh  l  i  *,nng  up  hL'r  vo'uminous  petticoats  for  hand- 
such  displays  of  complete  fearlessness  made  her  the  heroine  in 

a"ih"tad‘-.  °"‘  Wh"  h“d  in 

.  >:  Shc  was"  I  afraid  of  the  devil.-  Mother  Jones  her- 

iukc  conftrmed  this  hyperbole.  “I  never  ge,  nervous  when  1  face 

she  declared;  “it  does  no.  make  any  difference  to  me 
.  ,lK-  '  1  d>'n8  for  a  good  cause.”1’  In  the  face  of  this 

'■  p'r'"n*1  ‘bsregurd,  law  enforcement  officials,  mine  operators, 

■  '.  lb.  faltered  before  Mother  Jones,  for  as  Thorcau  remarked 

I  I Ix  ineffectual  enemies  of  John  Brown,  they  "lacked  a  cause.” 

Conclusion 

Mot  he r  Jones  never  doubled  hcr  role  .is  rebel  leader  of  the  poor 
1  1  •  '■  .1  hi  ,  legacy  from  hcr  Irish  ancestors.  "This 

*  *  f  11  ”  nr  itors  she  said  repeatedly  On  any  ques- 

*  M  h,  r  Junes  knew  she  stood  on  sacred  ground 

11  !  Rights  against  a  local  ordinance.  ’TV 

I  •  be  -tivctv '  a  judge  onev  asked  "Yes, 

*  '  '  •  >*’  '•  >i’  tin*  |inlc.  demanded  She  answered 
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P,mcH  Henrs;  Thomas  Jefferson;  John  Adam,  "  Sacred  t, 

were  her  "hi, her  laws."  r'd  "'.to*,, 

Her  aid  id  hustling  authority  was  contagious.  Whcn 
J.«KS  .Iressesl  in  old-fashioned,  aristocratic  silk  dresses  ,V,°lh*r 
a*,  she  once  made  for  Chicago's  wealthy  ladies,  lied  on  her'h 
inJ  set  off  marching,  she  soon  had  her  own  army  behind  her  »  °et 
h's  the  old  mother  and  her  army"  became  a  popular  cry  h  God- 
gnpher  wrote  "Mother  Jones  was  ...  a  folk  heroine  whose  "  bi°" 
non  reached  down  to  those  people  who  were  unimportant  j'n'P‘ra- 
«  wealth  but  all  important  in  numbers."1*  She  symbolized  the  h3"1' 
and  dreams  of  thousands  of  faceless,  isolated,  inarticulate  w  ?** 
who  spent  their  waking  hours  toiling  in  dreary  factories  and  h!!* 
pound  mines  She  spoke  the  words  that  they  could  not  sav  to  k"' 
«  es*n  to  ihcmselsrs.  and  they  venerated  her  almost  to  oin.s 
I*  turn,  she  had  complete  faith  in  the  workers  and  the  labor  m 


